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What J4 « Credit Union? 


credit union is a means of com- 
batting usury. 

It is organized like a club: one 
member one vote, with officers elect- 
éd from the membership. 

It is organized for a_ particular 
group: people working for the same 
employer; people who are members 
of the same church, labor union, 
fraternal order; people who live in 
the same small community. 

Membership is open to anyone in 
the group, regardless of race, color or 
creed. 

The credit union is used by its 
members to accumulate their savings 
and to make loans to each other from 
their savings. A board of directors 
elected by the members controls the 
policies of the credit union. A treas- 
urer appointed by the directors takes 
care of the business details. A credit 
committee elected by the members 
passes on applications for loans. Each 
year in an annual meeting the mem- 
bers review the business of the credit 
union and vote on policies. 

The financial soundness of the credit 
union is safeguarded in several ways: 
by incorporation under State or Fed- 
eral law, by a supervisory committee 
which periodically inspects the books 
independently of the treasurer, by an 
annual examination of the books by 
State or Federal authority and by 
bonding the treasurer and all other 
officers who handle money. 

Since the credit union is run like a 
club—with most of the members be- 
ing acquainted with each other, offi- 
cers serving for the most part with- 
out pay and the expenses of doing 
business quite low—the credit un- 
ion is an economical source of credit. 
Interest rates are never higher than 
1 per cent per month on unpaid bal- 
ance, while loan companies charge 
as high as 3% per cent per month. 
Thus a credit union loan of $100 paid 
off in ten months would cost $5.50 in 
interest, while the same loan from a 
loan company would cost as much 
as $19.25. 

Credit union earnings are used to 
defray expenses, to set up a reserve 
fund against uncollectible loans and 
to pay dividends on savings accounts. 
Losses in credit unions have been re- 
markably low, averaging about one- 
tenth of one per cent; the feeling of 
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loyalty to the credit union, which 
after all is just a group of friends 
and acquaintances, accounts for this. 

Loans may be made for any pur- 
pose which is to the member’s benefit 
—any “provident or productive pur- 
pose.” Common reasons for borrow- 
ing include paying off old bills, buy- 
ing for cash rather than on instal- 
ments, taxes, medical bills, funeral 
expenses, home repairs, farm equip- 
ment, vacations, wedding expenses, 
education, helping a friend and so on. 
Laws vary as to how much a credit 
union may lend to any one member, 
but it is common for a credit union 
to lend as much as $2,000 with se- 
curity; and it is common for a credit 
union to lend as much as $200 on the 
borrower’s signature. 


HE credit union, it should be re- 

membered, is primarily a coopera- 
tive association of people who want to 
help each other out. It can rescue its 
members from high-rate money lend- 
ers, it can save money for its members 
in many minor transactions, it can 
serve as a helpful adjunct of a 
church, farm community or labor un- 
ion, it can offer social activity and an 
outlet for the creative ability of its 
members. A well-knit credit union, 
with active members and sympathetic 
officers, can help its members through 
almost any emergency: sickness, un- 
employment, crop failure, strikes, dis- 
asters. 

Every effort should be made to 
bring as many members as possible 
into the credit union. Every effort 
should be made to give them an in- 
telligent understanding of how their 
credit union works. It should always 
be remembered that a credit union, 
for maximum strength and effective- 
ness, needs equally able officers and 
a membership aware of its rights. 

There are ten thousand credit un- 
ions in the United States. They are 
organized in forty-eight State credit 
union leagues, which are associated in 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion. The State leagues and the Na- 
tional Association maintain field men, 
publications and numerous. other 
services designed to help credit un- 
ions in their operations and to assist 
in the organization of credit unions 
wherever the need exists. 
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The War and Our Educational Program 


F MEMBERSHIP education were 
1 merely a business proposition, it 

would be simple. It is a business 
problem, of course, but it is bigger than 
that. The war makes it bigger every 
day. 

If it were merely a business prob- 
lem, we could advertise loans for this 
and loans for that. We could advertise 
We 


wouldn’t give a rap whether our mem- 


our low rates and easy terms. 


bers ever got out of debt. We would 
forget about thrift. We would forget 
about provident and productive pur- 
poses. All we would care about would 
be whether our money was all loaned 
out and whether our dividends were 
high. 

But we want our members to get out 
of debt. We lend them money to help 
them save money. We want to relieve 
them of interest charges that are a 
them. We 


them of the worry of old obligations. 


burden to free 


want to 
We want to get them on a cash basis. 
We want to give them what chance we 
can to be independent of financial 
problems, to be free to work at their 
best and live in as much comfort and 
good cheer as possible. 

Now a credit union must be run as 
a business, of course. The economic 
benefits of the credit union are part 
of its foundation. We should try to 
improve our business methods in every 
way possible. We should use advertis- 
ing as a business method. Many credit 
unions have barely scratched the sur- 
face, whether we judge them by busi- 
ness standards or whether we judge 
them by the service they might be ren- 
dering. 
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A credit union is more than a busi- 
ness. It is an association of people, not 
of dollars. Dividends may be a sign 
of efficient business operation, but they 
are more likely to be a sign that officers 
are donating their services and over- 
head is low. In the long run, a credit 
union’s dividends are more the result 
of public spirit than of business efh- 
ciency. 

HE real criterion of success is how 

well we have served our members. 
We can’t tell this from a balance sheet. 
We may have been content in the past 
to lend out our money for the purchase 
of automobiles. We may have been sat- 
isfied with making loans for vacations. 
These are services, of course, but they 
are not the vital services that our credit 
unions are so well fitted to perform. 

It is hard for a member who is in 
real trouble to come to his credit union. 


It is hard for any man to confess that 
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he is in a jam. Whether it is his fault 
or not, he feels it is a reflection on 
his character. The greater his financial 
problems, the more reluctant he is to 
let other people know about them. 

We can scare these cases away. We 
can act as if we are doing our members 
a favor when we lend them money. We 
can gossip about our members’ finan- 
cial problems. We can give the impres- 
sion that we are not interested in lend- 
the best of 


security. We can spread the idea that 


ing money except on 
we don’t want to lend money to people 
unless they build up big share ac- 
counts. We can question every loan 
application for more than a hundred 
dollars. We can force our members to 
talk about their loans in the presence 
of other members. We can humiliate 
them in a thousand ingenious ways. 
We can keep them so worried that they 
lose their jobs. We can sit smugly by 
while they cut their throats. 

More and more of our members are 
going to be in financial trouble as the 
war goes on. More and more of them 
are going to need money for necessi- 
ties. It was easy for them to admit that 
they couldn’t buy a car without bor- 
rowing money, but it will not be easy 
for them to admit that they need money 
for the necessities of life. 

It is our job to show our members 
in every way possible that we are ready 
to help them in any problem. We 
should make them so familiar with the 
credit union that when personal emer- 
gency arises, they will turn to the 
credit union with confidence. Whether 
we serve our country well in wartime 
depends on this. 
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A Credit Union Broadcast 


This is the script of a transcription for radio broadcasting 
of a program about credit unions. It has just been cut in 
wax by a professional radio cast in the recording studio of 
station WOR, New York, under the supervision of CUNA 
Educational Services and the Public Affairs Committee, Inc.., 
which published Maxwell Stewart's pamphlet, 


Unions—The People’s Banks. 


Read the script. You will find it excellent for presenting 
the credit union story over the air. It is adaptable, of course. 
to playing at League, Chapter and credit union meetings; it 
can be played over public address systems in factories or 
schools. But most Chapters will wish to use it primarily for 
getting the story of credit unions to the public by radio. 

Most radio stations will be glad to give you free time for 
this transcription, which runs fifteen minutes. Buy a copy. 


Announcer: Credit 
People’s Banks! 

Presented by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Incorporated, a non-profit, 
educational organization, in coopera- 
tion with the Credit Union National 
Association. 

Jim: I need money to pay a lot of 
old debts. Here’s the grocery bill I still 
owe $5.00 on, and Dr. Jones’ bill for 
Tom’s whooping cough. I’ve got a 
steady job, but I can’t seem to get 
caught up. (FADE) 

But where can I borrow? 

Mrs. Workman: We need 
money for the doctor, too, 
and the nurse and the hos- 
pital. My husband makes 
enough for ordinary ex- 
penses, of course, but this 
sudden emergency is just 
too much for our budget. 
(FADE) I don’t know what 
we're going to do... . 

Joe: We need money to fix the roof. 
My wife needs a new coat. Some of 
the things we can buy on time, but 
we’re afraid to sign away any more of 
our wages. (FADE) And Idon’t seem 
to be able to save a cent. 

All: We need money — money— 
money! 

Announcer: Who doesn’t need 
money”? Yes, we all need money, be- 
cause we're all buyers of groceries, 
clothes, tools, services, and every year 
in the United States, we buyers, you 
and I, borrow fourteen billion dollars! 
We borrow too much and we pay too 
heavily for what we borrow. Luckily 
we don’t all pay as heavily as one 
American housewife who fell into the 
clutches of a loan shark. Listen to her 
story: 

Housewife: I was desperately in 
need of $50. I got it—from a loan 
shark. The interest was to be twenty 
per cent. That’s $10—a week. I 
know that’s a lot, but I tell you I 
had to have the money. Well, I 
couldn’t pay at the end of the first 
week, so I owed $60. At the end of the 
second week, I owed $72. The interest 
went up faster than I could get funds. 
(PAUSE.) In two years I paid a total 
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Credit 


or rent one from your State League or CUNA Educational 
Service. It has been produced in two forms: a 16-inch disc 
to be played at 33 and one-third revolutions per minute 
(standard for broadcasting), two 12-inch discs to be played 
at 78 revolutions per minute (standard phonograph speed). 
The price, in either form, is $3.75. 


Take a copy of this script with you to the manager of the 


of $4,395 on actual borrowings of $250, 
and I still owed the original debt! 
What do you think of that? 

Announcer: Granted that’s an ex- 
treme case, but it did happen; such 
rates are illegal, of course, in most 
states. But even at legal rates personal 
credit is expensive. Some of us take a 
silver teapot, or a suit of clothes, a 
wedding ring or a typewriter to a 
pawn broker and pay a high rate 
on what he gives us, or we go to 
industrial banks or personal 
loan companies and pay 
from one to three and one- 
half per cent a month. 
(PAUSE) Consumer credit 
is necessarily expensive 
credit. But the cheapest 
source of consumer credit, 
providing loans at rates low- 
er than wage earners can get 
from any other legal agency 
is the consumer’s own baby bank, the 
savings and loan cooperative called 
the Credit Union. 

Jim: Sounds good to me, but just 
a minute, mister, what is a Credit 
Union? 

Announcer: Exactly what the name 
implies—a group of people who decide 
to pool their savings to provide them- 
selves with an important commodity— 
credit—at a lower rate of interest than 
they can obtain from any other legal 
agency. Credit Unions are organized 
among people who know each other, 
have easy contact with each other, 
work together, belong to the same 
church, community, or labor union or 
cooperative. Listen to two fellow- 
workers... . 

Jim: Tell me, Joe. Why do you be- 
long to the credit union at the shop? 

Joe: Because I can borrow. 


Jim: How many loans have you 
had? 
Joe: I ain’t never borrowed none, 


Jim. 

Jim: Gosh, then what good is the 
credit union to you? 

Joe: Look, Jim. I got three kids. 
You know—John and Mary and Pete. 
I come home at night. Mary she run 
out—“Oh, hello, Daddy,” she says. I 


station when you go to arrange for radio time. If free time 
is not to be had, your Chapter will undoubtedly be eager to 
raise money for the purpose. It will be somewhat easier to 
get time on your local stations before the fall season gets 
going. So you should act fast. Start now—buy your record 
—call on the radio stations—and call on all of them in your 
city. If you want further information. write to CUNA Edu- 
cational Services, Madison, Wisconsin. 


think—Mary, what am I going to do if 
you get sick? What if my wife gets 
sick? I got no money for the doctor. 
But every payday I deposit 50 cents in 
my credit union. I can borrow three 
hundred dollars or more—if I need it. 

Announcer: Yes, more than 10,000 
credit unions in the United States and 
Canada bring to millions of workers a 
safe, convenient method for encourag- 
ing thrift and providing a source of 
credit at not more than one per cent a 
month. But to tell you what a credit 
union is and how it came to be and 
how it works, may I introduce a Credit 
Union National Association field man. 

CUNA Field Man: Thank you, Mr. 
Collier. What a credit union is, is 
simple. You and I both need money 
from time to time, but we probably 
don’t have to borrow at the same 
time. Perhaps I can help you when 
you need money, and you in turn 
can help me when I need it. Neither 
of us has enough at any one time 
to make a substantial loan, so we 
arrange with a number of our friends 
to pool our savings so that any one of 
us can get help when in need. In other 
words, a credit union is a group of 
people banded together to do some- 
thing they can’t do as individuals. 

Jim: Say—that sounds good to me. 
Who started the idea? 

CUNA Field Man: Frederick Raif- 
feisen, the father of Credit Unions in 
Europe less than « century ago. Here 
are the facts. 

Announcer: The credit union finally 
reached America in 1900, and in 1909, 
Alphonse Desjardins founded the first 
credit union in the United States at 
Manchester, New Hampshire, organiz- 
ing the Catholic Parish of St. Marie. 
(PAUSE.) In 1921, Edward A. Filene, 
the Boston merchant philanthropist, 
founded the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau to promote the or- 
ganization of credit unions throughout 
the country. That work has since been 
taken over by the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association of Madison, Wis- 
consin, known to its members as Cuna, 
C-U-N-A. 

Jim: You mean anybody can or- 
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ganize one of these credit unions and 
begin raking in the dough and shovel- 
ling it out? 

CUNA Field Man: It’s easy, but not 
quite that easy. Other people’s money 
is at stake, so both federal and state 
governments regulate the organiza- 
tion of credit unions. Members of a 
credit union must have some common 
bond—work together, live in the same 
neighborhood, belong to the same la- 
bor union or church, teach in the same 
school. Credit unions operate either 
under State, Federal, or in Canada, 
Provincial laws. There are forty-four 
State laws, a Federal law enacted in 
1934, and laws in each of the nine 
Provinces of Canada. Each law pro- 
vides the method of applying for a 
charter, which application generally 
calls for at least seven signatures. The 
credit union plan works well within 
groups of from fifty up. When and if 
a charter is granted: 

Announcer: They elect a board of 
directors, a credit committee to ex- 
amine and approve all loans, and a 


supervisory committee to examine the 
affairs of the credit union four times a 
year. Usually a share in a credit union 
costs only $5.00, payable at the rate of 
25 cents weekly or fortnightly, plus an 
entrance fee of a quarter. You can 
buy as many shares as you can afford, 
and make savings deposits whenever 
you wish, savings that pay dividends 
depending on earnings. But a credit 
union is democratic. No matter how 
many shares you own, each member 
has one vote in the election of officers 
and determination of policy. 

CUNA Field Man: The main job of 
a credit union, however, is not savings, 
but to make loans to members in need 
of ready cash. Take the following 
case history (FADE) of one member 
of a labor union credit union. 

Turner: I tell you, I just gotta have 
fifty ‘bucks! 

Announcer: Why? 

Turner: Well, I need $30 for grocer- 
ies. The grocer says I owe so much he 
won’t let us have no more till I’ve paid 
that much, and the landlord wants 











Mrs. Roosevelt 
Writes on Credit 
Unions 


Mrs. Roosevelt, in her syndicated 
column My Day, took three para- 
graphs one day last month to talk 
about credit unions. Specifically, she 
described the Municapal Credit Union 
of New York City and referred to an 
article about it which appeared in THE 
Bripce in March. 

“I mentioned in one of my columns 
the state banks of Holland,” she said, 
“which make loans on a character 
basis, and Mr. Harry R. Langdon of 
New York City has written to tell me 
about the Municipal Credit Union to 
which 29,000 government employees 
belong in New York City. Recent 
changes make it possible to consolidate 
the loans to these employees without 
any endorsement whatever. 

“The interest rate paid to investors 
has been lowered, and at the same 
time the interest paid on loans by em- 
ployees has been decreased, and the 
present interest rate is the lowest in 
the country. This credit union has 
passed the $5,000,000 mark, and in a 
magazine called Tue Brince, which is 
the official publication of the Credit 
Union National Association, Inc., there 
is an account of 25 years of service to 
government employees. 

“These credit unions are growing 
all over the country, but they do not 
serve quite the same purpose since 
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they are open only to certain groups 
of employees, and cannot be used by 
the average citizen in a community. 
These average citizens without credit 
unions also need such service.” 

No doubt Mrs. Roosevelt is already 
deluged with mail telling her what 
credit unions can do for the average 
citizen. 
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twenty bucks, too—or else. 


Announcer: It might be arranged 
if you can pay it off in instalments of 
five dollars each, plus total interest 
of $2.75. 


Turner: Why that’s wonderful! 

Announcer: Sure, but in the future 
stay out of trouble. Don’t charge un- 
less you can pay for it. Buy at a cash 
and carry. 


CUNA Field Man: Trade unions and 
credit unions exist for the same pur- 
pose: the economic betterment of 
working men and women. Both ac- 
complish this through organized ac- 
tion. 


Announcer: Today there are more 
than 425 labor union credit unions. 
All a member has to do is to apply to 
the credit committee, explain the pur- 
pose of his loan, and how he proposes 
to repay it. 

Jim: How can they let him have it 
cheaper than the other loan shops? 

CUNA Field Man: Unlike banks, 
credit unions don’t have to investigate 
each applicant. The members all know 
each other, because they are work- 
ing at the same factory, the same 
office, or they belong to the same 
church or lodge, or live in the same 
apartment house. Credit unions have 
little or no rent, overhead, salaries, 
advertising or losses. 


Jim: No losses! No kidding! 


CUNA Field Man: Almost none. Let 
me tell you about another case history 
—of an industrial credit union that 
started less than six years ago. 
(FADE.) At the first meeting of the 
credit committee. .. . (CAST MUR- 
MUR) 

Mahoney: (GAVEL) Well, what's 
the first business for us to consider, 
Bill? 

Smalley: As treasurer, I have one 

application for a loan of $120, Tom. 
And as treasurer, I’ve got to tell you 
we've got not quite thirty dollars on 
hand. (CAST MURMUR.) 
. Mahoney: Then, as I see it, there's 
one thing we gotta do: increase our 
membership and then we can help 
this guy. 

CUNA Field Man: That was the 
first meeting of the credit committee 
of the New York Central System Em- 
ployes Federal Credit Union of Buf- 
falo, in 1936. 


Announcer: This year, that credit 
union has passed its millionth dollar 
in loans, with less than $600 written 
off as uncollectible—less than one 
tenth of one per cent. 


CUNA Field Man: Records of the 
New York Central Railroad system 
show that a spectacular drop in the 
number of garnishments and assign- 
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aging directors. 
has been appointed by California. 








Here are Elizabeth Lynch and C. E. Murphy, new State Credit Union League man- 

Miss Lynch has, gone to work for the Florida League: Mr. Murphy 

Credit unions may prove to be the common 

bond that will keep California and Florida from seceding from the Union in an 
excess of citric acidity. 








the 


ments for accompany 


growth of credit unions. 


wages 


Most common bond in 
credit unions is common employment; 
teachers, government employes, in- 
dustrial workers, department store 
employes. Credit Unions are found in 
every nation, among workers and 
small business men in and 
among farmers 

Farmer: It’s a little harder operat- 
ing a credit union among farmers. 
We're scattered all over the county, 
and we don’t get paychecks until we 
sell our grain or livestock or fruit. So, 
repayments have to be spread over a 
longer period. But credit unions can 
and function whenever farmers 
want to make them work. One out in 
North Dakota makes loans for every- 
thing from silos to poultry houses, 
fencing to fertilizer, horses to farm 
machinery, incubators to burial ex- 
penses. 


Announcer: 


cities, 


do 


Announcer: Today there are more 
than 550 rural credit unions in the 
United States: 

CUNA Field Man: And finally, I'd 
like to introduce the testimony of Fa- 
ther N. J. Lentz, of St. John’s Parish, 
Waterloo, Iowa. Father Lentz: 

Padre: Ten years ago a baby was 
born in our parish, a tiny infant we 
called St. John’s Parish Credit Union. 
Of the 764 human babies baptized in 
the parish, not one has grown to be 
such a healthy and vigorous young- 
ster. The spiritual, of course, must 
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come first in any parish, but souls live 
in bodies, and bodies live in homes. In 
ten years, nearly a half million dollars 
has been paid in, and over half that 
lent out to people of the parish. That 
means furniture and clothing, boys 
and girls sent to school, a new business 
started, and homes bought, homes re- 
stored and homes saved. 

CUNA Field Man: Today in church 
groups, Catholic, Protestant and Jew- 
ish, in rural, industrial and labor union 
ranks, and in offices, credit unions are 
meeting a need which no other thrift 
plan has been able to meet: to supply 
credit where credit is needed for use- 
ful, provident and productive pur- 
poses. Borrowers are people. 

Mahoney: One of the biggest im- 
mediate jobs of many labor unions is 
to get their members out of debt. Our 
credit unions kave saved hundreds of 
jobs. They've cut garnishments and 
assignments for wages almost to zero. 

Joe: We've been saving regularly— 
even if it’s only a couple of dollars 








every payday since I joined the credit 
union. We've never borrowed yet, but 
it’s good to know you can borrow ina 
hurry and not stick your head in a 
loan shark’s jaws. 

Mrs. Workman: I heard of two girls 
at a store who took sick and got 
rushed off to a hospital just like that. 
The credit committee of the credit 
union sent the loan papers to the hos- 
pital and the girls signed while they 
were waiting to go in the operating 
room. 

Announcer: The growth of credit 
unions in the United States has grown 
by leaps and bounds to over ten thou- 
sand unions, operating in forty-eight 
state leagues affiliated with CUNA. 
These nationwide credit unions have 
more than three and one half million 
members, assets of 325 million dollars. 
Dividends to members have risen to 
more ‘than eight million dollars, and 
loans to 212 million dollars, while the 
average individual loan has increased 
from $57 to $117. And now a closing 
comment by our Credit Union Na- 
tional Association field man. 

CUNA Field Man: Yes, credit 
unions in the United States are still in 
their infancy, serving but a small frac- 
tion of the 26 million families with in- 
comes of less than $2,500. The spread 
of credit unions will help drive down 
all interest rates on personal loans— 
by competition. We have a moral obli- 
gation to the eighty-five per cent who 
can’t get credit when they need it ex- 
cept at back-breaking rates. In build- 
ing credit unions, we buyers are play- 
ing the game of finance and credit with 
the cards face up on the table. The 
two jobs of a credit union are to pro- 
vide loans to those who need them, 
and to provide a way of saving money. 
A by-product is valuable training in 
cooperation, leading to other types of 
cooperative action. Credit unions en- 
able people to work together in a 
democratic manner. That is why we 
call them the People’s Banks! 

The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin, will supply 
a well-trained organizer to meet with 
your group wherever it may be lo- 
cated and to assist the group to organ- 
ize without charge or obligation. 

Announcer: If you are interested in 
learning more about how a credit 
union can help you, your fellow em- 
ployes, your company, your fellow 
parishioners, or your neighbors, read 
the Public Affairs pamphlet, Credit 
Unions—the People’s Banks. You may 
get a copy for ten cents to cover post- 
age and mailing cost. Send to Public 
Affairs Committee, Incorporated, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, or 
to Credit Union National Association, 
C-U-N-A, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Public Allaire Comedtten tte. Trees by 
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How to Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 
Do your false teeth annoy and em- 
barrass by slipping, dropping or wab- 
bling when you eat, laugh or talk? 
Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH on 
your plates. This alkaline (non-acid) 
powder holds false teeth more firmly 
and more comfortably. No gummy, 
gxooey, pasty taste or feeling. Does not 
sour. Checks “plate odor” (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store.—Adv. 











7Xou WOMEN WHO tiny 


HOT FLASHES 


If you suffer hot flashes, dizziness, 
‘distress of “irregularities”, are weak, 
nervous — due to the functional 
“middle-age” period in a woman’s 
life—try Lydia E, Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound. It’s helped thou- 
sands upon thousands of women to 
relieve such annoying symptoms. 
Follow label directions. Pinkham’'s 

Compound is worti: trying! -, 














These proprietary medicine advertisers—including good old Lydia Pinkham— 


use headlines that quickly catch the attention of their potential customers. 


So 


effective is the advertising that it can be repeated almost indefinitely and still 
do its job. Nothing fancy. no generalities—this is advertising that gets down 


to cases. 


Iu Aduertising— 
BE SPECIFIC! 


DVERTISING does not have to 
be pretty, or literary, or elab- 
orate. 

Look at your daily newspaper. Look 
for the supermarket ads, the depart- 
ment store ads, the Montgomery Ward 
and Sears Roebuck ads. There is no 
beautiful baloney in these ads: they 
are written to sell goods. And they do. 

Retailers are closer to the public 
than manufacturers. They have a 
quicker check on whether their ad- 
vertising is effective. Either the pub- 
lic comes into their stores, or it doesn’t. 

You might think, if you were adver- 
tising a supermarket, that you could 
advertise it this way: 

“We don’t sell pink elephants! 

“But we do sell the finest line of food 
products that you ever etc.” 

But a cute, catchy headline doesn’t 
bring customers to a supermarket. 
They want to know what'’s for sale and 
what’s the price. The supermarkets tell 
them what they want to know in ad- 
vertisements that are nothing but long 
price lists. 

Very few department store adver- 
tisements concentrate on one product. 
The panel-style ad is common, in 
which a number of products from 
various departments are advertised. 
They are almost always price specials. 
Department store ads tend to be a 
little bit more literary than supermar- 
ket ads, because department store ads 
feature style merchandise, like clothes, 
furniture, draperies. These things call 
for more adjectives than soup, soap 
and dog-food. But department store 
advertising is specific, clear, written 
and laid out to be taken in quickly. 

Ward and Sears advertising is de- 
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partment store advertising on a com- 
petitive price basis, and therefore is 
even more punchy than the average 
department store ad. 





WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out of 
Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour 2 pints of bile juice 
into your bowels every day. this bile is 
not flowing freely, your food may not di- 
gest. It may just decay in the bowels. Then 
gas bloats up your stomach. You get con- 
stipated. You feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

It takes those old Carter's Little 
Liver Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flow- 
ing freely to make you feel ‘‘up and up.” 
Get a package today. Take as directed. 
Effective in making bile flow freely. Ask 
for Carter's Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25c. 


good, 











service they can get. But keep it brief. 

Let’s apply these rules. You are 
running the XYZ Credit Union. You 
have $4,000 surplus. You have 500 
members. Your members’ average 
income is $30 a week. How many of 
them are in debt to loan companies? 
Do you know? Have you made any 
real effort to find out? How many of 
them are still paying instalments on 
their cars to finance companies? How 
seriously are they feeling the income 
tax? If you want to get rid of your 





Take a look at the three little 
medical ads reproduced with 
this article. You have seen all 
three many times. Each headline 


BLOOM’S MARKET 


3-5 N. 


ON THE SQUARE 
PINCKNEY ST. ye 3-5 N. PINCKNEY ST. 


is written to catch exactly the 
people who are interested in the 
product being sold and nobody 
else. Read the headline and you 
know immediately whether you 
need the product. These ads are 
so effective that they can be run 
time after time. The cost of such 
advertising is low, the effective- 
ness high. 

Notice how loan companies 
like to use classified space. No- 
tice how terse loan company 
advertising is. Loans, Loans, 
Loans, Money to Pay Bills, say 
the headlines. Brief, inexpensive 
advertising, aimed directly at 
the people most interested. 

It isn’t hard to write advertis- 
ing. The hardest thing is to avoid 
the temptation to get fancy. The 
rules of writing good advertising 
are these: 

Be sure you know what your 
members want. 

Write a headline that tells 
them you have what they want. 

If you have some strong argu- 
ments why they should use the 
credit union for this purpose 
rather than some other agency, 
tell them. 


Make sure they know where 
the credit union is, when it is 
open, what kind of emergency 


Specials for Friday and Saturday 


BERRIES 
Of All Kinds 
AT LOWEST PRICES 





300 Size SUNKIST 


LEMONS 5 ,..10° 








SUNKIST Cc} ~ 

ORANGES. oe oo I \aadiches ee 3... 10° 
Calif. Seediess Carrots, 
Grapefruit © tes 1 ‘Turnips, Bch. 5° 





No 45 Jambo 


Cantaloupes3,..29° Cabbage 2 »-.5° 
Watermelons ...45° 3 ,..10° 
GRAPES” 2 ws. 13° 
APPLES. 4 »,.20° Cauliflower 115° 
PEACHES . 41, 25° Rhubarb 3 »..10° 





GREEN 
PEPPERS or 
CUCUMBERS 





Stringless 
| WAX BEANS 








No. 1 Duchess 
Yellow Freestone 














PEANUT LIRBY s White Wisconsin 
BUTTER | a ‘Karo Syrup pan J 
2 iw 37 “i 34¢| tx Se) 1. 27¢ 
SANKA or 3 | Grapefruit BRICK or 
KAFFEE HAG Kidney Bas. | JUICE | MUNSTER 1b 
vw. 35¢ | “tan W3¢ | tan 10¢ Cheese 25¢ 
FOLGER'S OMATO Broken Slices Wisconsin 
COFFEE | JUICE Pineapple Limburger 
2 jw S7e\ ‘tm 19e |2.0" 25€) 1 27e 





SUNDAY DINNER SUGGESTIONS: 


Plums, Nectarines, Celery Hearts, Spinach, Asparagus, Honey Dews, 
Fresh Peas, Sweet Cherries, Yams, Sweet Potatoes, Head Lettuce, 
Parsley, Romain Lettuce, Home Grown Tomatoes. 











Supermarkets can’t afford to get fancy. The mar- 
gin is too small. Every ad has to pay its way 
in customers today. Supermarket customers know 
what they want. The ad tells them products and 
prices. 
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surplus within the spirit of Regulation 
W, look for ways in which you can 
lend money to your members and im- 
prove their financial position. There is 
enough of this business, if your group 
is average, to keep your money loaned 
out for at least two years. 


There is nothing vague or general about loan 
company advertising. They advertise in the 
same space every day, so newspaper read- 
ers will know where to turn when they need 
a loan. They give the facts briefly. Above 
all, they don’t try to explain Regulation W. 


LOANS 


UP TO $300 


rO PAY UP STORE BILLS 
And For Other Purposes 


STATE LOAN CO. 


315 Tenney Bldg Phone G. 4720 


LOANS 


$50 FOR $4.48 (TOTAL COST) 
WHEN REPAID IN 





6 MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS 
You can get a loan on your note, car 
or furniture. Loans are made with- 
out endorsers. No credit inquiries 
are made of friends or relatives. 
Special quick service on salary loans 
to employed women. 

Cash { Choose a monthly payment plan 
Loan 

- 3 | 6 9 | 12 
Get ymts. | pymts pymts. | pymts. 
¢ 50 |$17.51 | $ 9.08) $ 6.27 | 

75 26.26 13.62 9.41 | $ 7.31 
100 | 35.01 | 18.15] 12.55 9.75 
150 62.43 27.16 18.75 14.56 
200 69.80 36.13 24.92 19.33 
800 104.18 53.75 36.96 28.57 
Payments include charges at the rate 
of 2% % per month on that part of 
the balance not exceeding $100, 2% 


per month on that part of a balance 
in excess of $100 but not exceeding 
$200 and 1% per month on any re- 
mainder. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


Room 316, First National Bank Building 
Corner Pickney & East Washington 
T. P. McKee, Mer. Gifford 400 


CASH 
LOANS 


ON YOUR SIGNATURE 


Get $25, $50, $100 or up to 
$300 on your plain note 
You need not ask friends or relatives to 
ign with you if you are steadily employed. 
We also make quick Loans on 
Your Car or Household Goods. 


FIRST CREDIT CO. 


(Affiliated with Motors Acceptance 
Company) 
Main St. 
L. M. SETUNSKY, Mer. 
Main St. 


110 EF. F 8410 


1lO FE Madison 


MONEY 


TO PAY BILLS — 


WE HAVE several different loan plans. 
One of them will fit your requirements. 
Repayment terms arranged to suit you. 


To apply, phone, write or 
visit office. No delay. 
| 


Way Finance Co. | 


17 Tenney Bldg F. 2920 | 





You discover that thirty of your 
members owe $200 apiece to loan com- 
panies on loans made prior to Septem- 
ber 1. They are paying 3 per cent per 
month. If you can get them to bring 
these loans in, you will be helping 
them to save money and thereby serv- 
ing the spirit of the regulation. So 
you write an ad: 

“Have you a loan with a loan com- 
pany? 

“We can save you money on it. Bor- 
row from the credit union to pay it off, 
and your interest rate will be re- 
duced by two-thirds.” 


This might be followed with some 
specific examples of differences in 
rates. 

Don’t start your ad by saying— * 

“Your credit union is here to serve 
you. Our interest rates compare favor- 
ably with the lowest available. Regu- 
lation W has curtailed consumer credit 
in some ways; Uncle Sam wants us to 
tighten our belts a little. But there 
are many ways in which the credit 
union can still assist its members in 
emergencies.” 

Every sentence pushes the reader 
ten feet further away from the credit 
union office. Credit unions have made 
this mistake, until many members 
have the impression that credit unions 
have been singled out by the govern- 
ment for special restrictions. Loan 
companies don’t tell their customers 
what they can’t do; they tell them 
what they can do. Be specific. Be con- 
structive. 

Survey all the ways in which you 
can lend money to improve your mem- 
bers’ financial position and help the 
war effort. Think about refinancing 


Brass Tacks Department: 





loans which members are paying off 
at higher rates; loans for health, spe- 
cial training, relaxation for members 
working long hours, buying seasonal 
goods like coal, remodeling homes for 
defense purposes, help to dependents 
of men in service, taxes. Get your 
members to buy War Bonds; remind 
them that you stand ready to take care 
of their emergencies. Keep an eye out 
for the time when your members will 
be squeezed by rising costs and need 
loans for necessities. 

A credit union is both a business 
and a philosophy. It has service to sell 
and should be business-like in selling 
it. Credit union philosophy should 
be part of the educational program. 
A strictly businesslike approach de- 
feats itself; it makes shoppers out of 
the members with no loyalty to the 
credit union as an organization which 
they own. Loyalty is based on educa- 
tion. 

The two programs should be carried 
on side by side. They should not be 
confused. An ad that is meant to bring 
in loan applications should be as busi- 
ness-like as possible. An ad that is 
meant to explain the credit union 
philosophy should not be expected to 
produce immediate results in dollars 
and cents. It is hard to get people to 
read philosophy; it is easy to get them 
to read something that hits them in 
the pocketbook. Your annual meeting 
is your best opportunity for educa- 
tional work; personal contact, man-to- 
man discussion can bring out ideas 
that it is hard for the average member 
to read about. 

Advertising is only part of the credit 
union program. But it’s an important 
part. You can make it click. 


One Ad Pulled, One Ad Didn't 


Here are two credit union ads. One 
of them produced no results at all. 
The other produced loan applications 
for $6,000. 


The first one read: 


We are being paid early this month. Most 
of us are going to be very short of money 
before the January pay day rolls around. If 
someone told you where you could get $50 
or $100 to tide you over, you would go and 
get it. wouldn't you? 

The XYZ Credit Union has only $20,000 
available for loans. 


That means that only 200 members can 
come to our office and borrow $100 from the 
credit union fund between now and January 
15th. 

Don’t wait. Come in now and make appli- 
cation for a loan, so you won't have all your 
Christmas bills and insurance and taxes 


hanging over your head when the new year 
comes around. 

There is no red tape—no co-maker or other 
security is needed-—the cost is small. 

Why didn’t this ad bring in loan 
applications? There may be many rea- 
sons. 1. It opens with two sentences 
that are general rather than specific. 
Don’t start an ad with generalities. 
2. It doesn’t reach the members at a 
time when they need loans, but rather 
at a time when they need to think two 
or three weeks ahead. It doesn’t give 
them something to do right now. 3. It 
says we have loans for only a limited 
number. This is a negative statement 
and may possibly have discouraged 
action later when the loans were really 
needed. 

The other ad read: 
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Do you know— 

That you can pay up those charge 
accounts which are due by July 10th by 
BORROWING THE MONEY FROM THE 
CREDIT UNION? 

Do you know— 

That you can buy your coal and fuel NOW 
by BORROWING THE MONEY FROM YOUR 
CREDIT UNION? 

Do you know— 

That the XYZ Credit Union is the best place 
in town for you to get a loan easily and at 
small cost? 


This ad, as already mentioned, drew 
applications for $6,000 from the 2,000 
members to whom it was distributed. 


Both ads were mimeographed and cir- 
culated with pay checks. The second 
ad drew better than the first for sev- 
eral reasons. 1. It was mimeographed 
on red paper the same size as the 
check. 2. It gets right down to brass 
tacks in the first sentence. There are 
no generalities to wade through. 3. It 
gives the member something to do 
right now. As soon as he gets his pay 
check, he starts thinking of the bills 
he has to pay; and if he is normal, he 
hasn’t got enough money to see him 
through. So he is interested in borrow- 
ing immediately. 


Questionnaire Makes Good 


A questionnaire to find out what 
obligations members had elsewhere 
led to lending out the surplus for the 
Forest Products Laboratory Credit 
Union, Madison, Wisconsin. 


When the credit union had more 
money on its hands than it knew what 
to do with, somebody suggested get- 
ting out a brief questionnaire to mem- 
bers to find out what debts they had 
outside the credit union, what crit- 
icism they had of the credit union and 
what suggestions they had for better 
service. 

The question on obligations was de- 
tailed enough to remind the members 
of debts they might forget: it asked 
specifically whether they owed money 
to banks, loan companies, insurance 
companies and so on. They were not, 
of course, asked to sign their names to 
their answers. 

The chief fact that came out of the 
answers was that there were twenty 
members out of 160 who had loans on 
life insurance policies. So a bulletin 
was issued, saying— 

“The answers to question No. 1 of 
our recent questionnaire showed that 
a number of our members have bor- 
rowed on their insurance policies. 
These loans vary from $60 to $2,000 
and interest rates from 4 to 6 per cent. 


“The board of directors believe that 
there is a possibility that the Credit 
Union may be of service tc those mem- 
bers who have loans on their insur- 
ance. Insurance loans are generally 
paid by widows and heirs when the 
policy is liquidated by death. It is pos- 
sible under our present system of loan 
insurance to borrow on your policy 
and still have it pay full face value 
should death occur during the life of 
the loan. If you already have a loan 
of $100 or over with the Credit Union, 
you can refinance your insurance for 
4.8 per cent, which is a lower rate 
than all but two of our members are 
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paying. In addition there are no fees 
for renewals and no costs or penalties 
assessed. The low rates, convenience 
of payments and—most important— 
the maintaining of full protection of 
your policy are advantages which 
should be considered, and all members 
with insurance loans are urged to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of refinancing 





Help your members 
shop the clearance sales! 


Department store clearance sales 
frequently offer savings of 25 per 
cent and sometimes 50 per cent. 
Credit unions can encourage mem- 
bers to anticipate their needs and 
shop the sales. A credit union loan 
at 1 per cent per month is good 
economy where a saving of 25 per 
cent can be made on a fur coat or 
a sofa. Educational committees 
might well issue advertisements 
regularly reminding members 
about clearance sales. 

Here is a calendar of normal 
clearance sales: 


January: Women’s shoes, corsets, 
men’s suits, men’s furnishings, 
boys’ suits and coats, sheets, towels, 
pillowcases, blankets. 


February: dresses, women’s 
coats, corsets, men’s furnishings, 
furniture. 


April: (post-Easter sales) dresses, 
women’s coats. 


May: Lingerie, housecoats, sheets, 
towels, pillowcases. 


June: Lingerie, housecoats, boys’ 
suits and coats. 


July: dresses, women’s shoes 
(nationally advertised brands), 
corsets, men’s furnishings. 


August: Corsets, men’s suits, 
men’s furnishings, furniture. 


October: Lingerie, housecoats. 
November: Women’s shoes. 
December: Women’s shoes. 











with the Credit Union Treasurer.” 

You will notice that the interest 
rates charged by this credit union are 
lower than average: the charge is 1 
per cent per month on the first $100 
and four-tenths of 1 per cent on any- 
thing over that. The credit union jus- 
tifies its rates by the fact that its 
members, by their type of work and 
income, find it easy to borrow from 
other low-rate sources. 

Of the twenty members who had 
insurance loans, all but three or four 
accepted the credit union offer. The 
low interest rates were a powerful 
incentive, but so, no doubt, was the 
comment, “Insurance loans are gen- 
erally paid by widows and heirs when 
the policy is liquidated by death.” This 
is a fact that too few credit union 
members are acquainted with. 

Equally useful is the idea of a ques- 
tionnaire to find out what members 
have obligations that can be advan- 
tageously refinanced in the credit 
union. Most of the questionnaires cir- 
culated by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory were returned. Nothing of much 
value came out of the questions ask- 
ing for criticism and suggestions, but 
the question about outside obligations 
produced excellent results. In the 
average credit union, there would 
undoubtedly be many members re- 
porting loans with high-rate lenders. 


Take Business 
from Sharks 


That the possibility of refinancing 
members’ loans with high-rate loan 
companies is no pipe-dream is indi- 
cated by the experience of the Postal 
Credit Union of Pasadena, California. 
This credit union had been averaging 
$10,000 in loans per month, with over 
$6,000 going for automobiles and down 
payments on homes. 

With these loans drastically cut 
down, the credit union had to look 
for other services to perform. A cam- 
paign was launched to get members 
to bring in their loans made with loan 
sharks and finance companies prior 
to September 1. 

It was a mild surprise to the officers 
of the credit union to discover how 
many of the members—postal em- 
ployees with over 15 years of service 
each—had rather large accounts with 
finance companies, whose rates are 
more than double those of the credit 
union. During March, $7,000 was 
loaned for the purpose of retiring 
these high-rate obligations. The offi- 
cers believe that a sustained educa- 
tional program in this connection will 
bring in additional business. 
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WHAT ABOUT IT? 


Writing Off A Loan 
Question (From 
is the usual 
when writing 


What 
procedure 
uncollectible 
back interest 
and has shares of stock to his credit? 

Example: Borrower “X” balance of 
$100.00 loan is uncollectible. Accrued 
is $4.00 and he has $5.00 in 
shares to his credit. Would you credit 
interest earned for $4.00 and take it 
out of his share account and credit the 
$1.00 balance to his and show 
$99.00 as a loss, or would you ignore 
the interest earned, credit the loan 
with the $5.00 shares and write off 
$95.00 as a loss”? 


Missouri): 


accounting 
off 


borrowe! 


loans 


where owes 


interest 


loan 


Answer If Borrower X owes a 
credit union $100.00 which is uncol- 
lectible and on which there has ac- 
crued $4.00 of interest, and if at the 
same time he has $5.00 to his credit in 
the share then the correct 
bookkeeping entry would be to trans- 
fer the $5.00 from the share account 
and apply it against the loan. This 
reduces our earnings but at the same 
time it reduces our losses. State and 
Federal supervising authorities have 
always ruled that we must collect first 
the principal of the loan and second 
the interest. If we collect only enough 
to cover the principal, then we simply 
have no interest or no earnings. 


account, 


Salary Assignments 
Question (From Michigan): Our 
credit union has directed me to secure 
your answer to this question—Is it 
good credit union practice to regard 
salary assignments as security for a 
loan? 
Answer: It is good credit union 
practice to accept salary assignments 
as security for a loan. This privilege, 
however, is denied to Federal credit 
unions inasmuch as the Federal Sec- 
tion has ruled that salary assignments 
are not proper security. I suppose this 
ruling has been made by the Federal 
Section due to the fact that 
laws covering salary assign- 


By Tom Doig 


Bonds Not Security 
Question (From Indiana): We have 


had a few requests to accept War 
Bonds as security on loans. Knowing 
that these bonds are unassignable, we 
have thus far refused them as security. 
But now that we will have many more 
requests, we would like to know 
whether there is some manner in 
which these bonds can be signed so 
that they may be redeemed 
by us if necessary. 


Answer: War Bonds are 
issued in the name of an 
individual and may be 
cashed only by that indi- 
vidual. This has been ar- 
ranged deliberately by 
Congress in order to pro- 
tect the small investor from 
exploitation. There is just 
no way whereby we can 
arrange to take these bonds 


, Tom 
as security for a loan. 
Down Payment Loans 
Question (From New York): In 
reference to your form letter of June 


2, 1942, concerning Regulation W, on 
page 2, item (d), you claim that credit 
unions can make a loan for a down 
payment on a home, which would be 
completely exempt from Regulation 
W. I note that you have based your 
assumption on the last clause of Sec- 
tion 8 (b). 

In conferring with our local bank 
manager, who in turn contacted his 
head office, he stated that in their 
interpretation this type of loan would 
be limited to 12 months. 

Inasmuch as these are my views 
also, and that I can see no connection 
in Section 8 (b), to the type of loan in 
question, I wish you would clarify my 
mind on this matter. 


Answer: I have before me your 
letter of July 13 referring to my letter 
of June 2 interpreting the terms of 
Regulation W. In item (d) on page 2 





of my letter I find no reference to 
section 8 (b) of the regulation. Sec- 
tion 8 (b) covers exemption from the 
regulation for any loans which are 
made for the purpose of purchasing 
shares either in a credit union or cer- 
tain other financial institutions. 


However, it is true that a loan for 
a down payment on a home or any 
loan to finance the purchase or 
construction of an entire 
building is completely ex- 
empt from the regulation. 
This exemption is covered 
in section 8 (a) of the reg- 
ulation which is very spe- 
cific in stating that “any 
extension of credit**** 
which is for the purpose of 
financing or refinancing the 
construction or purchase of 
an entire residential build- 
ing or other structure” is 
exempt from the regula- 
tion. I am sorry that it is 
necessary to contradict the informa- 
tion which you received from the local 
bank manager. In order to be sure 
that we are right in all of our inter- 
pretations of Regulation W, I take each 
one to the attorney for the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Chicago before issu- 
ing it and then one of the letters is 
placed on file with him. This pro- 
cedure was followed with my letter 
of June 2 and you therefore have the 
assurance of the authorities of the 
Federal Reserve System that loans to 
make a down payment on a home are 
exempt from the regulation. 


Doig 


Waiving Interest 


Question (From Texas): One of 
our members transferred to another 
branch of service and was later dis- 
missed, and therefore he failed to pay 
his loan. We had two endorsers and 
eventually called on them to pay this 
loan. I saw in one issue that in a case 
of this kind interest was dropped and 
all money credited to the principal. 

I took this up with the 





ments vary in each state and 
the conditions under which 
the assignment may be en- 
forced in court 
tremendously. 


also vary 
However, in 
state credit unions we have 
found it to very good 
practice to accept. salary 
assignments as security. 


be 





You are invited to submit your questions on 
any credit union problems to this depart- 
ment. You are also welcome to contribute 
your own ideas on the answers printed here. 


What's on your mind? 


executive committee but 
they were of the opinion we 
could not waive interest, so 
nothing has been done and 
the loan is being reduced 
very slowly. Please advise 
if interest could be waived, 
and if so what procedure we 
would have to go through 
to do it. 
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Answer: I have your recent letter 
with regard to a borrower who has 
left your branch of the service and 
your effort to collect the principal sum 
of the loan from his endorsers. In 
collecting a loan of this type the first 
money received should always be 
credited against the principal sum of 
the loan and there is nothing at all 
which compels you to collect the in- 
terest if you wish to waive it. The 
supervisory officials are interested that 
you should collect the principal sum 
and are not so much interested in the 
interest, which is your profit. If your 
board desires to make an agreement 
with the endorsers that they will 
waive all interest in case the endorsers 
willingly pay the principal sum, I am 
sure you would meet with no diffi- 
culty. 


Educational Loan Exempt 


Question (From Florida): Advise 
on application of loan for educational 
purpose of maintenance flying and 
navigation of an aeroplane. Security 
Piper Cub, value $900, and one co- 
maker. 


Answer: Regulation W in Section 
8 (c) provides that an instalment loan 
which is to be used for bona fide edu- 
cational expenses is exempt from the 
terms of the regulation provided the 
borrower signs a statement to the 
effect that his income is such that he 
could not meet the requirements of 
the regulation otherwise applicable 
and that failure to obtain the loan 
would cause him undue hardship. I 
am enclosing a form which can be 
used in this connection. This is known 
as Form Reg. W-2 and can be ordered 
from the Cuna Supply Cooperative. 

Since the loan in question is for edu- 
cational purposes, your credit union 
can make the loan on any terms per- 
missible by the law merely by having 
the member sign the enclosed state- 
ment. The type of security obtained 
in connection with an educational loan 
has no bearing on the case at all. So 
long as the loan is for educational 
purposes it is exempt if the member 
signs the proper statement. 


Loans For Shares 


Question (From Ohio): Will you 
please give me your interpretation of 
the following points raised in con- 
nection with Regulation W as revised 
May 6, 1942? 

(a) I notice in your letter that the 
Board of Governors has ruled that 
loans for the purpose of purchasing 
credit union shares are exempt from 
the regulation. But, after the money 
loaned has been deposited to the bor- 
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rower’s account, is there any restric- 
tion on the length of time these shares 
must remain on deposit before they 
are withdrawn? 

(b) On page 2, sections (d) and 
(e), you mention loans for building 
or refinancing the building of a garage. 
Does this mean that a loan to a bor- 
rower for the purpose of paying off 
any debt incurred by him in the pur- 
chase or construction of a garage is 
exempt from the regulation? 

(c) The question has also been 
raised as to the proper procedure in 
handling a loan to a borrower who 
states that the money loaned is to be 
used to pay a personal debt. How 
deeply do we have to delve into the 
personal business of such a borrower? 
It sometimes seems a delicate subject 
to question such a borrower as to 
where he got the money originally and 
to whom it is to be paid. Must we get 
all the facts in such a case or are we 
safe in accepting his signed statement? 


Answer: (a) There is no restric- 
tion whatsoever as to the length of 
time shares must remain on deposit 
in the credit union. Credit union 
shares are withdrawable at will and 
there is nothing in Regulation W which 
changes that rule. 

(b) A loan to a borrower for the 
purpose of paying off a debt incurred 
by him in the purchase or construction 
of a garage is exempt from the regula- 
tion. This is refinancing the construc- 
tion or purchase of an entire structure, 
and a loan for such a purpose is specif- 
ically exempted. You will find this 
in paragraph (a), section 8. 

(c) It is not necessary for the credit 
union to pry into the personal business 
of its members. Under the terms of 
the regulation the credit union should 
accept in good faith any statement 
certified to by its member. If one of 
your members wants a loan to pay a 
personal debt, that loan can be made 
for a period of twelve months. You 
should get the statement of borrower 
on this and should give him evidence 
of instalment loan credit as provided 
in Section 6 (c) (1). 


Temporary Unemployment 


Question (From Pennsylvania): 
Your letter on Regulation W changes 
to May 6, 1942, has been received and 
appreciated by the officers of our 
credit union. We seem to have a 
problem that we would appreciate if 
you would go over and furnish us with 
your legal knowledge. 

Let us assume that the credit union 
granted a loan of say $960.00 in July 
1941 (before all these revised regula- 
tions) and the member has 24 months 
to pay this loan at $40.00 per month on 
the principal, plus interest. 


You are aware that many plants are 
transferring to war production work 
and during this transfer period we will 
say that the above member's earnings 
were reduced approximately a third, 
so that he is unable to meet his obliga- 
tions as per the original agreement. 
So he applies in June 1942 to the 
credit committee and asks for a re- 
duction on his payments to help him 
adjust his obligations to his reduced 
earning power. 

The credit committee reviews his 
account and finds that he has paid off 
approximately $400.00 leaving a bal- 
ance of $560.00 unpaid, and in order to 
pay off $560.00 within 12 months from 
June 1942 would require a larger pay- 
roll deduction ($46.66 plus interest) 
than when the original contract was 
started in July 1941. 


The credit committee has definite 
knowledge that the member's income 
has been reduced and they were under 
the impression that by having the 
borrower sign a statement of necessity 
form, that it would be satisfactory to 
reduce said pay-roll deduction. How- 
ever, the loan would not be repaid in 
12 months, and in view of the new 
regulations which have come up, one 
of the members thought that this 
might be conflicting with the law. 


To boil all this down to finer points, 
as we will have more instances as 
listed above where the existing pay- 
roll deduction is a hardship on the 
member, would it be permissible upon 
getting a statement signed to that 
effect to allow the maturity date of a 
loan to exceed a 12-month period 
from date of loan? I believe you read- 
ily appreciate this particular set-up, 
as it will force the credit union, if no 
provision is made for same, to re- 
possess the collateral causing embar- 
rassment both to the member and the 
credit union in some instances. 


Answer: If one of your members 
borrowed $960.00 in July 1941, or at 
any time previous to September 1, 
1941, when Regulation W went into 
effect, such a loan may be renewed or 
revised once for any number of months 
permitted by the credit union law 
under which you operate, in accord- 
ance, with Section 12, paragraph (e), 
of Regulation W. So if your member's 
salary has been reduced, you may re- 
write his old loan balance of $560.00 
for any number of months that you 
desire, and if you wish you may 
lend him additional money—provided, 
however, that sufficient cash is col- 
lected within the next 12 months to 
cover the new advance. 

On loans which you made since 
September 1, 1941, and which were 
therefore limited at that time to 18 

(Continued on page 188) 
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Interest Table 


Here is a handy reference table for computing interest 
charges. It was prepared by the Illinois Credit Union 
League. 

Interest is at 1 per cent per month (on the basis of a 
30-day month) on amounts of 25 cents to $1000.00 for one 
to forty days. 

To use: Note the column in the center headed Amount 
and the days across the top of the table. Find the number 


Days l 2 3 


of days you want and run your finger along the line down- 
ward, until you are opposite the principal in the Amount 
column on which you are figuring the charge. If the prin- 
cipal is not shown in the Amount column, compute as fol- 
lows: For example, interest on $29.00 for 26 days. Interest 
on $25.00 for 26 days is 22 cents, and on $4.00 is 3 cents. 
Therefore, total interest is 22 cents plus 3 cents or 25 cents. 
Constant (column on extreme right) is rate per day on 
amount to left. 
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Harold Winchester, 


of Mr. Filene, 


ing when the Credit 


Edward A. Filene, 
Louis G. Weiler, Dora Maxwell and Sid- 
ney Stahl. With the exception, of course, 
this group represented 
New York State at the Estes Park meet- 
Union National 
Association was organized. 





New York League's Twenty-five Years 


By Sidney Stahl 
Managing Director 
a4 ORN twenty-five years ago 
during the first world war, and 
now a healthy 


young organ- 


ization entering the second world 
war,” represents a word- 
picture of the New York 


State Credit Union League. 

This article is being writ- 
ten as a city-wide blackout 
is announced. Referring to 
the early meager records of 
the League, we find that in 
1917 a handful of credit 
union officials organized the 
New York State 
tion of Credit Unions, which 
when the 
time pro- 


Associa- 


was dimmed out 
“Hun” felt the 
pitious for world domination 

Readers of Tue Brince will recog- 
nize that it is a rather difficult task 
in limited space to span twenty-five 
years of a growing baby with its grow- 
ing pains, so the writer will limit him- 
self to the highlights 

Start, then, with the year 1921. A 
few courageous credit union people, 
under the guiding hand of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, an endowed public 
service body in New York City, re- 
organized with the aid of Miss Caro 
D. Coombs, assistant to Arthur Ham, 
who was Director of its Department of 
Remedial Loans. Due to the efforts 
of Arthur Ham, the New York Credit 
Union Law was enacted in 1912 when 
he recognized the value of the credit 
union in combatting the evil of usury. 
The records are incomplete. We find 
only three credit unions organized in 
1914, eleven received charters in 1915, 
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Sidney 


and so on until 1922, which found New 
York flourishing with approximately 
one hundred credit unions and assets 
of over $460,000. 

The first League President was Rob- 
ert B. McIntyre, who was President 
of the Municipal Credit Union, largest 
credit union in this State 
then and now. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Munici- 
pal Credit Union is the 
mother organization of Wil- 
liam Reid, recently  re- 
) elected President of CUNA 
| for the fourth consecutive 
year. 

The year 1922 was really 
the humble beginning of the 
League, with the adoption of 
a constitution and by-laws 
setting forth some of the 
purposes of the organization: (1) to 
further the development of the credit 
union movement, (2) to render serv- 
ices for mutual benefit, (3) to perfect 
the credit union law, (4) to protect the 
credit unions in every manner possi- 
ble. About thirty credit unions joined 
the association, and the dues were 
$6.00 for each, regardless of size. Ob- 
viously, each credit union organized 
prior to the inception of the League 
found it necessary to develop its own 
bookkeeping forms. Among the first 
committees to be appointed was the 
committee to develop standard forms 
to bring down costs and to simplify 
the examinations by the Banking De- 
partment. (We also find the Legisla- 
tive Committee proposing legislation 
to amend the credit union law.) 

In 1923 the Legislative Committee 
was busily engaged in mapping out its 
program to perfect the law and in con- 


Stahl 


ferring with the supervisory authori- 
ties on such _ subjects interest 
charges, share holdings, dividends, 
loans to officials, salaries to officers, 
etc. In this year there appeared a need 
for a committee to take up rulings 
issued by the Banking Department, 
and the Departmental Relations Com- 
mittee was appointed to meet with the 
Supervisors. E. Van Riper of the 
Equitable Credit Union was elected 
President of the League and Max E. 
Meyers of the Sixth Avenue Credit 
Union was elected Treasurer. 

The first annual banquet of the 
League was held in January 1924. 
Over three hundred credit unionists 
attended. This year we find Dora 
Maxwell of the Consumers Coopera- 
tive Credit Union and Louis G. Weiler 
of the Municipal Credit Union elected 
as Directors. There were thirty-eight 
credit unions affiliated with the asso- 
ciation and the League assets consisted 
of cash in the bank to the tune of 


$352.09. 

UNE of this year also brought to 

our desk the “first” issue of THE 
Bripce, published by the Credit Union 
National Extension Bureau. Roy F. 
Bergengren, then editor, said, “There 
is a bad family that is always bedevil- 
ing the human race; Old Man Ignor- 
ance and his two wicked children, 
False Propaganda and Miss Informa- 
tion. He has a standing feud with 
Truth, and Truth is dependent on his 
one and only offspring—Education.” 

Dues was one of the major topics 
discussed by League members in 1925. 
Up to this time the association was 
mainly subsidized by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, Leon Henderson having 
succeeded Arthur’ Ham. The credit 


as 
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unions recognized that some day they 
would have to be self-supporting, and 
adopted a dues schedule on a grad- 
uated scale based on assets. The dues 
ranged from $5 to $50 for each credit 
union. The officers were Louis G. 
Weiler, President; Cornelius Raby of 
the Provident Credit Union, Vice 
President; and Mrs. Helen W. Web- 
ster, Russell Sage Foundation, Sec- 
retary. The writer was appointed 
chairman of the Standard Forms Com- 
mittee. A statistical summary pre- 
pared by the Russell Sage Foundation 
showed that at the close of 1925, credit 
unions throughout the nation had 
twelve million dollars in assets. 

At this time (1926) the membership 
in the League had dwindled to less 
than ten paid-up members. Edward 
A. Norman, then Research Secretary 
of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., became League Treasurer; and 
Rolf Nugent, assistant to Leon Hen- 
derson, was elected Secretary. Mr. 
Nugent set about reconstructing the 
membership of the organization. Co- 
operative printing and bookkeeping 
service were again considered. 

The need for a central clearing 
house to check on borrowers was dis- 
cussed in 1927, when it was discov- 
ered that a single individual had gone 
into bankruptcy owing thousands of 
dollars to several credit unions. The 
programs of League meetings started 
to take on educational features, in ad- 
dition to the exchange of ideas. “Se- 
lecting Securities for Credit Union In- 
vestments” and “Financing Homes” 
were among topics presented by credit 
union managers. Once again the “Baby 
League” achieved another “first” in 
the issuance of the Monthly Bulletin 
in April. Rolf Nugent, Editor and 
Secretary, said: “The Secretary of the 
Association is available to assist with 
any problem you may have. If you 
know of any groups interested in 
forming a credit union please refer 
them to the association.” 


HE League went on the air in 1928 
over the local station WEVD. AsI 
wrote the original announcement it 
gave me a thrill. The New York 
League—pioneering in spreading the 
gospel via the ether. This year was a 
period of unequalled properity for 
credit unions. The League, through its 
monthly bulletin, counselled credit 
unions to stop and consider the rate 
of dividend to be paid to members. 
Funds carried to the undivided profits 
account during prosperous years to 
prepare for the lean years, was the 
advice of the League leaders at the 
peak of this country’s prosperity. 
A clearing house for credit union 
members was instituted as another 
League service. The first attempt by 
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the Collector of Internal Revenue to 
tax credit unions occurred during this 
year. The League retained counsel 
and successfully appealed the assess- 
ment to prevent the tax on the issu- 
ance of shares. The tax would have 


amounted to $25, and the League spent 
$500 in order to protect all credit 
unions by procuring a ruling which 
exempted every credit union in the 





John J. Ammering of Rochester, who was 
elected new president of the New York State 
League at the last annual meeting. Mr. Am- 
mering is off the crutch now, which he 
sported while recovering from an accident 

suffered during the last winter. 
United States from the stamp tax. 

Ten different bills were introduced 
by the League in the New York Legis- 
lature to perfect the credit union law 
in the early part of 1929. “What is the 
proper ratio of earnings and expendi- 
tures?” was seriously studied by credit 
union officers after receiving a survey 
of credit union statistics from the 
League office. The year was replete 
with League activity. Remember the 
crash! At the close of this year, fifty- 
eight credit unions were affiliated with 
the League. William Goldfine, re- 
cently elected Honorary President, 


League Director 

In 1930 the League first began to 
hold its annual meetings in the form 
of a two-day convention at a summer 
resort outside of New York City. Mon- 
ticello was chosen, and in spite of the 
most unfavorable weather, it was an 
outstanding success, with the result 
that up to the present writing the two- 
day convention custom prevails. The 
experience of credit unions that’ year 
was not very encouraging. The busi- 
ness depression dealt a serious blow, 
but the record shows that the great 
majority of the credit unions weath- 
ered the storm. Those credit unions 
which controlled delinquencies upon 
the advice of the League had little or 
no difficulty. 


was elected as a 


CTOBER 1930 brought together in 
New York City more leaders in 

the field of “mass credit” than had ever 
been assembled. At a dinner meeting 
under the auspices of “Survey Asso- 
ciates” tendered to Edward A. Filene, 
the founder of the Credit Union move- 
ment in the United States, we find 
Roy F. Bergengren, Tim O’Shaugh- 
nessy of the Rock Island Credit Unions 
in Illinois; Pierre Jay, who was the 
Banking Commissioner in Massachu- 
setts when the first credit union law 
was enacted in 1909, and Arthur H. 
Ham. The League, starting to walk, 
took its next big step at the close of 
the year and increased its dues in 
order to establish its own office and 
engage the necessary help to assist the 
over-burdened Secretary, Rolf Nu- 
gent. The writer recalls the memor- 
able day when he was called in to 
discuss the matter of working for the 
credit union movement. Nat C. Hel- 
man became a Director in this year. 
From 1922 until 1931, as indicated 
previously, the League was subsidized 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
Credit Union National Extension Bu- 
reau, solely financed by Edward A. 
Filene, became interested in the New 
York organization and agreed to help 
in the financing of the State League. 
Offices were opened on West 42nd 
Street, with the Bureau and the 
League sharing the expenses of rent 
and clerical assistance. Dora Maxwell 
was engaged by the Bureau as an or- 
ganizer for the eastern states. There 
were 117 credit unions operating in 
N.Y. State, 75 of them League mem- 
bers, when the League opened its 
doors as a_ self-supporting entity. 
Again comes another first—the first 
League budget totaling $4600. Among 
the various matters considered by the 
League Directors we find conferences 
with representatives of insurance 
companies for Loan Protection Insur- 
ance, and lowering of premium rates 
on fidelity bonds of officials. Samuel 
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Raych, Buffalo AWUE, and August 
Schultz, Albany Postal Employees, 
were appointed League Directors to 
fill vacancies. This was the first time 
activities of the League had been ex- 
tended to the upper part of the State. 
Another first occurred when the 
writer made his first upstate trip serv- 
icing credit unions. At the annual 
meeting Harold Winchester, J. B. 
Lyons Co. Credit Union, Albany, was 
elected a Director for a three-year 
term 

Poster publicity was initiated by the 
League in 1932. “Cooperative Credit 
Associations” was the title of a radio 
talk over station WGY at Schenectady, 
N.Y. The League took every oppor- 
tunity to publicize the credit union 
movement during the 
period. Credit unions operating un- 
der the State law with depositories in 
State Banks or Trust Companies were 
not affected by banks closing their 
The New York law makes them 
preferred accounts. Assistance in the 
liquidation of credit unions was an- 
other function of the League this year. 
Leon Henderson was one of the can- 
didates recommended by the League 
to fill a vacancy on the New York 
Banking Board. An informal chapter 
was organized in the Capitol District 
area. League Directors took the next 
step to present an amendment to the 
League by-laws to provide for Chap- 
ters throughout the State. In Decem- 
ber 1932 there were 113 operating 
credit unions with assets of $7,500,000 
and 50,000 members. 

“Bank Holiday” greeted credit 
unionists in the early part of 1933. 
League directors were ready for the 
task. Special meetings were called 
even on Sundays to formulate plans 
for the operation of credit unions dur- 
ing the holiday. Committees were ap- 
pointed to confer with supervisory 
authorities to obtain concessions, be- 
cause credit unions did not need or 
require any moratorium. During this 
period the writer recalls incidents in- 
dicating the faith of credit union mem- 
bers in their own organization. Many 
withdrew as much of their funds as 
permitted from other banking institu- 
tions, and immediately brought it to 
their credit union treasurers. It is diffi- 
cult to describe the confusion created 
by the sudden stoppage of the nation’s 
banking machinery. Nevertheless the 
League was able to keep credit unions 
informed promptly of the develop- 
ments and progress. The opening of 
all credit unions in this State, with the 
exception of two which were in a 
process of liquidation, was excellent 
testimony to the sound condition of 
our institutions. Failure of passage of 
the League bill for the creation of a 
central bank for credit unions started 


depression 


dc 0rTs 
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the League acting as a clearing house 
for inter-credit-union loans and in- 
vestments. 

The outstanding feature of the 1933 
annual meeting was the establishment 
of five Chapters—at Brooklyn, New 
York, Capitol City District, Buffalo 
and Rochester. Temporary officers 
were appointed, and we find John J. 
Ammering taking the lead at Roches- 
ter 

Another feature of the meeting was 
the introduction of group discussions 
on special topics. We find Robert A. 
Warnock, Troy Postal, one of the dis- 
cussion leaders. Cooperating with the 


During the intervening years the 
number of credit unions in New York 
State has increased materially, due in 
large part to the enactment of the 
Federal law. At the recent June meet- 
ing we reported 846 operating credit 
unions, with 632 League members. On 
December 31 last, 805 credit unions 
had $31,000,000 in assets and 308,000 
members. The budget adopted for the 
ensuing year amounted to $33,000. At 
the present time there are twelve 
Chapters in the state, spread from 
Niagara Falls to the tip of Long Island, 
to serve the ten thousand credit union 
officials. In looking back through the 





Left to right. seated: Nat C. Helman, William Reid, William Goldfine, Otto Schuler. Standing: 
Joseph Catozzi, Tom Kelleher. John Ammering, Matt Dugan and Sidney Stahl. 


governmental agencies, such as Un- 
employment Relief, National Recovery 
Act, and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation were additional activities 
of the League. 

The year 1934 was another mile- 
stone in the history of the League. One 
hundred credit unions affiliated with 
the League. We felt like the young 
man trying to earn his first million 
dollars. After that the rest was easy. 
New York was represented at the 
memorable Estes Park meeting and 
assisted in the organization of CUNA. 
The Federal Credit Union law was en- 
acted through the combined efforts of 
the New York League and all credit 
unions operating in the United States 
under their various State laws. To 
those Bripce readers who came into 
the movement following the enact- 
ment of the Federal credit union law 
we suggest that they obtain the first- 
hand story from Mr. Bergengren of the 
days and nights and weeks he spent in 
Washington watching his bills go 
through the hopper. If you have never 
had the experience of trying to get 
legislation enacted, you cannot pos- 
sibly appreciate the trials and tribu- 
lations connected with getting some- 
thing to which you are entitled. 


years, the success of the League can- 
not be attributed to any one indi- 
vidual. Space limitations will not per- 
mit enumerating the names of the men 
and women who have given of their 
time and money, unstintingly and un- 
selfishly, to do in my humble opinion 
two things, (1) to take the fine gift 
which was given to us by Edward A. 
Filene and ‘pass it on to others, and 
(2) to prove the practicability of the 
“Brotherhood of Man.” 


HE following leaders are presently 

serving the credit union movement 
in this state, in addition to eighty 
Chapter officials: John J. Ammering, 
President, Rochester; Matthew G. 
Dugan, Ist Vice-President, Albany; 
Thomas J. Kelleher, 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Utica; Otto Schuler, 3rd Vice- 
President, Long Island; Frank J. 
Myers, Treasurer, Long Island City; 
Nat C. Helman, Executive Secretary 
and Counsel, New York City; Sidney 
Stahl, Managing Director; and Direc- 
tors William F. Jack, Niagara Falls: 
Mildred Duly and Thomas Meegan, 
Buffalo; Oliver K. Palm, Jamestown: 
Louis N. Zipperman, Ellenville; Mur- 
ray Chanin, Hempstead: Fred C. 


(Continued on page 188) 
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George R. Hanson of Kansas City, Kansas, is 
the first director of the Kansas Credit Union 
League to go into active military service. 
He is a second lieutenant in the infantry. 
Post Headquarters, Camp Chaffee, Arkansas. 
He was one of the leaders to organize the 
Armour Employees Credit Union, now the 


largest in the State. Lieutenant Hanson was 

responsible for the forming of the Wyandotte 

County Chapter, served as League director 

for six years and managing director for two 

terms. He is serving as Camp Public Rela- 
tions officer. 


Suggested Reading 


Co-ops Up-to-date 


The People’s Business, by Joshua K. 
Bolles. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
170 pages. Co-op edition, $1. 

Mr. Bolles is an experienced news- 
paperman. His book Father Was an 
Editor was a recent best-seller. Now 
he covers the consumer cooperative 
movement, which, with the war, he 
considers one of the two big stories of 
the present day. 

This is the first popular treatment of 
the co-ops in four years. There is a lot 
to be done in the way of bringing 
things up to date. The Ohio Farm 
Bureau’s insurance program and the 
co-op oil wells and refineries centering 
around Kansas City are important de- 
velopments discussed for the first time 
in a book. 

Mr. Bolles thinks—and who would 
disagree?—that the big lesson of the 
last four years is implicit in the oil 
wells of the Consumers Cooperative 
Association of North Kansas City, 
Missouri. Starting with filling stations, 
C.C.A. has extended its gas hoses 
backward through a consumer-owned 


Business Report Praises Credit Unions 


A REPORT on “Employee Thrift 


Plans in Wartime” just pub- 
lished by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, gives a sturdy 
boost to credit unions. This is one of 
a series of studies in personnel policy, 
aimed at business management, and 
from the management point of view 
credit unions get a blue ribbon. It is 
the second similar report made by this 
group; the first was made in 1936. 
“By and large the credit unions 
withstood the depression years very 
satisfactorily,” the report notes. “Sat- 
isfactory experience with credit unions 
has continued to the present. Three- 
fourths of the companies with credit 
unions reporting in the present study 
had no criticism of their administra- 
tion. The credit union had promoted 
thrift, had made credit available to its 
members at reasonable rates, had im- 
proved employee morale and strength- 
ened employer-employee relations. . . . 
“An employee,” it is suggested else- 
where in the report, “who is harassed 
by debts and is being pressed for re- 
payment of loans is in an unfortunate 
state of mind which is reflected in his 
attitude toward fellow employees, the 
company and his work. One company 
cited several instances ‘where em- 
ployees seriously contemplated suicide 
as a release from the mental torture 
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It is significant that so large a propor- 
tion of the companies reporting should 
list ‘relief from worry’ as one of the 
chief contributions that the members 
derived from the credit union.” 
Criticisms of the credit union are 
trifling, and interestingly enough one 
group of employers is reported as feel- 
ing that the credit committee is too 


“The Problem of Cooperative 
Medicine” 


Through the cooperation of the Ed- 
ward A. Filene Good Will Fund it has 
become possible to publish, in pam- 
phlet form, the findings of recent Co- 
operative Project studies, the result of 
many months of research under the 
direction of Valery J. Tereschtenko, 
Project Supervisor. The first of these 
studies “The Problem of Cooperative 
Medicine” is now available and may 
be had for thirty-five cents per copy 
from The Cooperative Project, 9th 
Floor, 63 Vesey St., New York City. 
This publication was made possible 
by a grant by the Fund and all pro- 
ceeds return to the Fund and will be 
made available for the publication of 
subsequent pamphlets on various im- 
portant phases of the cooperative 


refinery into consumer-owned oil- 
wells. The money savings involved, 
small at the point of distribution, have 
swollen rapidly as control spread 
through the whole production and 
marketing process. 


Selling at market prices, C.C.A. has 
plowed its earnings back into an ex- 
pansion program so that now, as co- 
operators like to say, there are many 
oil companies for whose growth we 
have footed the bill, but this is one we 
own. 


The Eastern Cooperative Wholesale 
of Brooklyn, the Ohio Farm Bureau, 
the Indiana Farm Bureau, the Penn- 
sylvania Farm Bureau, the rural elec- 
trical co-ops, Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale in Minneapolis, CUNA, co- 
operative burial associations, campus 
and recreational co-ops, Negro co- 
operatives, Central Cooperative 
Wholesale in Superior—these are the 
chief subjects treated by Mr. Bolles. 
His style is light and readable, making 
The People’s Business an excellent in- 
troduction to the cooperative move- 
ment. 


lax, while another group feels that the 
credit committee is too conservative— 
“more conservative in making loans 
than a bank would be.” These con- 
flicting impressions represent minority 
opinions, however; in 75 per cent of 
cases employers offer no criticism. 

The report comprises forty large 
pages, nearly half of which deal with 
credit unions, the other half being con- 
cerned with a variety of employee 
thrift plans. Federal credit union by- 
laws are given in an appendix. 


movement. Interest in cooperative 
medicine is growing steadily and this 
pamphlet contains very interesting 
material on this subject. 


Planning to Freeze 
This Winter? 


Putting off coal purchasing is the 
same thing. The railroads are going 
to be carrying soldiers for victory this 
fall, not coal for Joe Citizen. Be fore- 
sighted; help clear the tracks; get 
your coal now with a credit union loan. 


Write to Harry Bauer 


Friends of Harry Bauer, former 
president of the Tennessee Credit 
Union League, can write to him at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where he 
is a Captain in the Army Air Corps. 
His address is post office box 431. 
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The rising cost of living is no laughing matter for most credit union members. Some will find that careful budgeting helps. 


The ABC of Budgeting 


Reprinted from Consumers 


N THE home front you can tell 
O where you stand, not by look- 
ing at a map stuck with thumb- 
tacks, but by looking at your budget. 
The President has asked each man, 
woman, and child in the nation to con- 
trol his spending and saving as a part 
of the large program designed to keep 
the cost of living down. 
Maybe you don't 
budget, or maybe 


keep a written 
your budget 
complicated you can’t report on how 
you are doing without a lot of figuring. 

Here is a simple wartime method of 
keeping a budget which will help you 
do the job in your household. 

To operate this budget, you don't 
need to do much more than you usual- 
ly do when pay day comes around. 


is so 


What do you do when pay day 
comes? 

Chances are you take a piece of 
scratch paper and write down how 


much money you are getting. Then 
you jot down all your expenses and 
bills and add them up. If the total 
comes to more than your pay, you go 
over the list and reduce payments 
here, cut down payments there, until 
finally you have brought your pay into 
balance with the bills you intend to 
meet. You pay your bills, check them 
off on the scratch paper, and finally 
toss the scratch paper away. 
Without realizing it you have in- 
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vented an excellent budget method by 
which you very sensibly allocate the 
money you get between past expenses, 
future expenses, and current expenses. 

You should have diagrammed the 
idea and patented it. But since you 
didn't, here it is diagrammed for you. 
Not just for you, either. It’s for the 
whole family, because the best budget 
plans are worked out cooperatively, 
with the Mr. and Mrs. and all members 
of the family who know enough to 
count to 100, all gathered around. 

Suppose next pay day is August 15. 

Get yourself a nickel notebook. At 
the top of the first page write down the 
heading: “Plan for spending pay 
check.” 

Next write down the amount of your 
pay check. Let’s say it is $50. 

Now below the amount of your pay 
check write down ali the current ex- 
penses you have to meet with those 
$50. 

War bonds (that comes first) 

Food 

Rent 

Gas 

Light 

Dress for the Mrs. 

Sun suit for the kid 

Lunch money for yourself 

Movies, newspapers 


Put everything down. Now add all 


that up. Subtract the total from your 
salary. 

But wait a minute, you say. You 
have past debts to meet and you have 
to put something aside for big ex- 
penses ahead, like your insurance 
payment due next month, and you 
want to buy a coat for Johnny in the 
fall. 

True enough. 

First, let’s consider 
is, the payment for 
bought in the past. 

Turn to the back page of your note- 
book and write across the page, “Plan 
for paying debts.” 

List here every debt you have. If 
there are installment debts, note the 
amount and due date of each payment. 

Decide how much you want to pay 
on each debt your August 15 pay 
period. Add up the amounts. Go back 
to page one and list the total payment 
you are going to make on debts along 
with current expenses. 

Okay, that is done. 

Now for future necessities, like the 
insurance you have to pay next month 
and the coat your son is going to get 
in the fall. 

Turn to the next-to-the-last-page 
in your notebook and write down, 
“Paying for the future.” List all the 
big expenditures you plan to make 
during the next three months, say. 
Make a note of when they will occur. 
Total them up. 

Now work out how much you will 
have to put aside each pay day in or- 
der to have enough money to meet 
these expenses when due. 

(Continued on page 188) 


the debts; that 
the things you 
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To All Credit Unions 

or State Leagues 

The Board of Directors of the 


CUNA Supply Cooperative will 
hold their next meeting in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, on September 7 
and 8 of this year 

It is the earnest desire of this 
Board to consider and act upon the 
suggestions that are sent to us by 
our member credit unions and our 
State Leagues. 

Ofttimes important matters fail 
to receive consideration at these 
meetings due to the fact that the 
Board has no knowledge of the 
questions that our membership feel 
should be discussed. 

If you have any matters you wish 
placed before the next meeting 
please write me, in full, imme- 
diately so that your ideas will be 
placed on the agenda in sufficient 
time previous to the meeting so 
that all of the Directors will have 
advance notice of the items to be 
discussed. 

| Your immediate 
earnestly solicited. 

Write to me direct 

KARL S. LITTLE, President, 

1064 Lincoln Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


cooperation is | 





















“Traditionally a policy- 
Em- 
ployers Mutual enjoys 






holders company. 


ever-increasing confi- 
dence of automobile own- 
ers everywhere. Our au- 
tomobile insurance pro- 
posals win immediate in- 
terest because of the serv- 
ice and saving offered 


Ask for our proposal.” 


Employers 
dual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in the Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 





The ABC of Budgeting 


(Continued from page 186) 

Say it is $8 a pay day. 

(It’s a good idea to have a page 
where you write down the amount of 
your savings each pay day as you put 
them aside, and note withdrawals as 
you make them to meet these future 
payments.) 

Back, now, to the page in front of 
the book, headed “Plan for spending 
pay check.” Write in under the cur- 
rent expenses, and payment on past 
debts, your intended savings for future 
payments. 

Add up the three allotments; the 
past, the present, and the future. 

Let’s suppose it comes to $72. But 
you have only $50. Obviously you 
must cut down somewhere. 

Go back over your plan, and see 
where you can cut down. You are only 
kidding yourself if you cut down on 
the amount you allot for food and go 
on spending what you have always 
spent. That way you run short be- 
tween pay days. 

Perhaps you have tried to pay off 
too many debts at one time. Reduce 
the payments. Don’t erase, just cross 
out. 

Suppose somewhere between Au- 
gust 15 and your next pay day some- 
thing unexpected comes up and you 
can’t pay a debt as you planned, or you 
can’t get the dress for Susan. 

Don’t get sore at your budget. Just 
go back to it and cross out the thing 
you didn’t do, and put in whatever it 
is you have had to pay. 

Next pay day, turn to page 2 in your 
budget book and work out a plan for 
spending that check the same way. 

Keep your past payment page (the 
debts) and your future payment pages 
up to date. 

When you do go about making a 
plan for spending the new pay check, 
refer to the last plan. 

Keep your budget planning going 
from pay day to pay day and the first 
thing you know at the end of four or 
five months you will have a completely 
accurate account of where all your 
money went and goes. You will be 
able to look at your book and see how 
you have finally got your debts under 
control. 


New York League 


(Continued from page 184) 


Ewing, Schenectady; Francis E. 
Weaver, Elmira; Harold B. Hoagland, 
Syracuse; Jack Jacknowitz, Stanley 
Bresnick and William Reid, New York 
City. 

Our credit unions have lived 
through the days of the first world 
war, the period of unequalled pros- 
perity, the period of unequalled de- 





pression, and now enter the second 
world war with faith and courage. At 
the last annual meeting it was re- 
ported that one million dollars worth 
of bonds had already been bought by 
credit unions in the State, and an ad- 
ditional one million dollars were 
pledged. Special bond committees 
have been set up in each Chapter to 
stimulate the sale of bonds and stamps. 
We face the future without fear, so 
that the credit union, a powerful sym- 
bol of democracy, will live forever. 

As far as the League and CUNA are 
concerned, the need for central or- 
ganization was never greater. The 
League’s past accomplishments are 
but guides for the future. The New 
York League has every right to cele- 
brate twenty years of service, because 
it has been loyal to the motto of the 
pioneers, “Organized not for profit but 
for service.” 


What About It? 
(Continued from page 179) 


months, or 15 months, or 12 months, 
as the case may be, a reduction in 
salary would warrant the use of the 
statement of necessity and the loan 
could be renewed for 12 months from 
the date of renewal. If this 12-month 
period would not be particularly use- 
ful or helpful, then I would suggest 
that you simply let the member pay 
what he can and let the loan be delin- 
quent. Such delinquencies might be 
criticized, but if an honest man has 
borrowed money and then has found 
that his pay was reduced and that he 
can not pay the full amount required 
by the note and if we are forbidden 
by regulation to change the note, then 
naturally the best thing we can do for 
that man and for the credit union is to 
let him repay as best he can. 

Incidentally, Regulation W _ con- 
templated such a situation as this and 
therefore provides in Section 10, para- 
graph (a), that if a loan becomes badly 
delinquent and the credit union is 
threatened with a loss it may, after 
having made a bona fide effort to col- 
lect, rewrite the note on any terms 
which are satisfactory to both the 
eredit union and the borrower. 

It seems to me that in one of the 
ways mentioned you will be able to 
handle any matters which come before 
you and handle them completely in 
accordance with the regulation. 





How Are Your Teeth? 


Putting off that trip to the dentist 
is poor economy. Loans and savings 
accounts for regular dental check- 
ups are a good subject for credit 
union advertising. 
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Prince Ednard Island | 
Affiliates with CUNA | 
Directors of the Prince Edward Is-| 
land Credit Union League have been | 
instructed by the delegates at the 
League’s annual meeting to take the 
necessary steps to affiliate with the 
Credit Union National Association. 
There are forty-five credit unions in 
the Province. The population is 94,000. 
This makes a higher ratio of credit 
unions to population than in any State 





or Territory in the Union. 


Loans for Tuition 


Fourteen members of the Carroll | 
County Teachers Credit Union have 
borrowed a total of $466 to help them 
pay summer-school tuitions, as re- 
ported by the News Letter of the 
Carroll County Cooperative Project. 
Total membership of the credit union 


is 56, and assets as of July 1 were. 
$569.97. 


Labor Favors Credit Unions 


A resolution favoring credit unions 
was adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor at its annual con- 
vention on May 4. The resolution was 
submitted by the Bakery Workers’ 
Federal Credit Union. 


Temple with OPA 


D. E. Temple, managing director of 
the Oklahoma Credit Union League, 


is now employed by the Office of Price 
Administration. 





Coming Events 


August 3, 4, 1942 
Annual meeting, Nova Scotia Cred- 
it Union League, Antigonish. 
@ 
August 9-16, 1842 
Credit Union Course, Cooperative 
Institute, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Amherst, Massachusetts 
* 
August 15, 16, 1942 
Quarterly meeting, Board of Di- 
rectors, CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety, Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 
o 
September 5, 6, 1942 
Fall meeting, Executive Committee, 


Credit Union National Association, 
Chicago. e 


September 7, 8, 1942 
Quarterly meeting, Board of Direc- 

tors, CUNA Supply Cooperative, 

Madison, Wisconsin. 


* 
September 28, 29, 30, 1942 
Thirteenth Biennial Co ,, Co- 


operative League of the U.S.A., Min- 
neapolis. 
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There Are No Priorities on Service 





@ It is our job —and yours —to conserve and utilize to 
the fullest all goods and facilities which cannot be replaced 


without sacrificing essential war work. 


@ Every National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machine being 
used today was purchased because it would accomplish 
“more for less” in accuracy, speed, protection and flexibility 
... because it would lessen man-hours, expedite the prepara- 
tion of reports, minimize waste and save money. Today 


there is a premium on their uninterrupted performance. 


@ We can help conserve your National equipment, mechan- 
ically, by periodic inspection by our factory-trained service- 
men and through timely repairs with standard parts. Yes, 


we'll do our part to “keep “em running.” 


@ It is our job, too, to help you get the greatest possible 
value from your present National equipment . . . to suggest 
short-cuts, additional jobs which can be done in idle machine 


time, or to combine jobs to conserve man-power and supplies. 


@ There are no priorities on National service. . . . So, as 


always, we are at your service. 


Ylionial The National Cash Register Company 
Was DAYTON, OHIO 











from the Managing Director: 


Can We Lose the War? 


By Roy F. 


WAS talking recently with a good 

friend of the credit union move- 

ment, a man whose judgment I 
rely upon a great deal. He fought in 
Europe during the World War and 
follows this war so closely that I have 
come to depend somewhat on his opin- 
ions concerning it. 

“If your millions of credit union 
members want to perform a great na- 
tional service,” he said, “make them 
understand that we may lose this war. 
If they understand that they will have 
great influence in winning it by re- 
doubling their effort to win it. We can 
only win it by waking up to the pos- 
sibility of losing it.” 

He pointed out that it was his con- 
sidered opinion that the greatest dan- 
ger right now in the United States is 
over-confidence; we da not yet appre- 
ciate that we may lose the war. 

I could easily agree with him that, 
if we are too sure of victory, we may 
work at less than maximum capacity 
and that, if we work at less than 
maximum capacity, we may lose the 
war. I could also agree that, in spots, 
we are by no means working to maxi- 
mum capacity. We haven't yet felt the 
real pinch of this war. 

Let us take a look, for a moment, at 
our enemies. 

As this is being written the German 
military machine is still the strongest 
and most ably led military organiza- 
tion in the world, if not in all history. 
Right now factories are pouring out 
munitions for Germany—tanks and 
planes and guns and ammunition and 
everything needed for offensive war— 
day and night in Germany, Italy, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Czechoslovakia 
and a dozen other conquered coun- 
tries. Hitler has available for his use 
the organized, concentrated industrial 
organism of a whole continent, de- 
voted 100 percent to munitions pro- 
duction. Against this we have the pro- 
duction of England, Russia and the 
United States. England and Russia 
cannot yet produce enough munitions 
adequately to provide their 
armies. 

Germany has so many soldiers that 
they outnumber the Russians (who 
are fighting on their native soil) in 
battle after battle. This war is a story 
of continuous conquest by Germany. 
At this writing the German armies. 
after performing the miracle of win- 
tering in Russia, are plunging on to 
the Caucasus. 
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own 


Bergengren 


What about Japan? 

They won the first battle at Pearl 
Harbor and have battle 
since except the naval engagements in 
the Coral Sea and at Midway. They 
have the Philippines. They have made 
conquest after conquest in the Far 
East. They have battered their way 
finally into China. Fighting England, 
China and the United States—so far 
they have been more than a match for 


won every 


New Credit Unions 
in June 


Twenty-two new credit unions were 
reported for June in the United States. 
Illinois and New York led the way 
with 6 and 4 respectively. Here are 
the figures by states: 


Alabama ....... 0 Montana ....... 0 
Arizoma ........ 0 Nebraska ....... 0 
Arkansas ....... 0 Nevada......... 0 
California ...... 0 New Hampshire.0 
Colorado ....... 0 New Jersey ..... 0 
Connecticut ....0 New Mexico ....0 
Delaware ....... 0 New York ...... 4 
District of North Carolina. .1 

Columbia ..... 1 North Dakota...0 
POUND vc ckcn des J: ene 0 
Georgia ........ 1 Oklahoma ...... 0 
eee © Oregon ......... 0 
ED iccebouen 6 Pennsylvania ...0 
Indiana ......... 0 Rhode Island... .0 
ae 0 South Carolina. .0 
ee 1 South Dakota...0 
Kentucky ...... 0 Tennessee ...... 0 
Louisiana ...... Be ID no xevcewes 0 
Maine .......... Be 6 cauaceades 2 
Maryland ...... 0 Vermont ....... 0 
Massachusetts ..0 Virginia ........ 0 
Michigan ....... 0 Washington ..... 0 
Minnesota ...... 1 West Virginia. ..0 
Mississippi ..... 0 Wisconsin ...... 1 
Missouri ........ 1 Wyoming....... 0 


A net gain of 8 in league affiliations 
was reported. 





Position Desired: 


Young executive at present in Charge of 
the Bookkeeping Department in one of the 
largest Credit Unions, with a membership 
of over 10,000, desires a position as Treas- 
urer, or any other similar executive capac- 
ity. Salary $2400. Highest references, com- 
petent knowledge of all Credit Union work- 
ings. Locate anywhere. 

All replies, The Bridge, c/o Position De- 


sired. 


us. We underestimate them with an 
ignorance so colossal that it was al- 
most criminal. 

Isn’t it a fact that, if the war stopped 
now and the Victory were to be 
awarded on points, any impartial 
judges would give every round of the 
fight and the Victory to Japan and 
Germany? 

Isn’t it a fact that we underesti- 
mated Hitler and the way and manner 
in which he had trained a great nation 
to all-out war? He did something 
Napoleon failed to do. He wintered an 
army in Russia and is fighting a second 
summer at peak strength. He invented 
modern warfare; he is still its most 
skilled exponent. 

Can we win except by individual 
100 percent effort? 

The millions of Russian, English and 
Chinese dead have made 100 percent 
effort. The millions of American boys 
in the armed forces, some of them now 
fighting all over the map, they have 
consecrated themselves to all-out 100 
percent effort. 


YRIADS of ships—60,000 tons a 

day; vast armadas of planes— 
such production of guns and such 
hordes of tanks as defy the most lively 
imagination—they alone will win the 
war. Are we doing everything we can 
—100 percent effort to produce them? 
Are you—am I—doing all we can— 
100 percent effort—to pay for them? 
Are we buying a few bonds, as many 
as we can buy with no sacrifices of 
our pleasures and our usual way of 
life—if so—neither you nor I are mak- 
ing a 100 percent effort? Are you 
signed up for 10 per cent of your in- 
come and are you willing to go fur- 
ther? If not—you are not making 100 
percent effort. Are you doing every- 
thing you can at home—are you back- 
ing to your extreme limit the Red 
Cross and the USO? If not—you are 
falling short of 100 percent effort. 

Lose the war? Every time Joe Louis 
steps in the ring he risks the loss of 
his title. He lost it once. He almost 
lost it another time. Why does he win 
now? Because he never takes any 
chances. He gives 100 percent effort. 

If we lose the war—we lose the 
credit union--we lose democracy—we 
lose everything won for America by 
the sweat and blood of generations of 
patriots. 

This is a fight to the finish. We have 
lost some opening rounds. We will win 
the war if—and only if—you and 
every man, woman and child in 
America—lives up to the American 
tradition of Victory. 

The tradition will not win it. 


The stuff which made the tradition 
possible will win it. 


The alternative to Defeat—is Death. 
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UNIFORMITY OF 
ACCOUNTING 


A Short Short Story of Interest 
to Credit Unions 


In 1921 there were 199 credit unions. 
Most of them had their own account- 
ing “systems.” The result was com- 
plete confusion. The Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau, in coopera- 
tion with a representative of the 
Massachusetts State Banking Depart- 
ment, then worked out a uniform sys- 
tem of accounting for credit unions. In 
order to save money for credit unions 
and to make it possible for a new 
credit union to get its accounting forms 
without paying for them until it had 
been operating for a while, the Bu- 
reau caused accounting forms, in ac- 
cordance with this new system, to be 
printed and sold the forms at cost to 
all credit unions and with very ex- 
tensive credits. This was the begin- 
ning of a Supply Department of the 
Bureau which eventually became the 
CUNA Supply Ccoperative. This uni- 
form system was adequate and uni- 
versally used as credit union laws 
were enacted in state after state. 

Now we are confronted with the old 
problem again. The system is getting 
out of hand because of the demand 
for special forms. Our Forms Com- 
mittee is now attempting to get back 
to first principles and to make the 
system uniform again. Consistent with 
this determination we shall not hence- 
forth print a special form until it has 
the approval of the Forms Committee. 
Further. we most earnestly urge, par- 
ticularly for the period of the war 
emergency, that credit unions stick as 
closely as possible to the uniform 
system. It is only by the mass pro- 
duction of forms that we can keep the 
price down. Special forms (or even 
slight variation of the uniform forms) 
involve short runs, and obviously we 
cannot produce short run special forms 
at the prices of the usual forms. 

Let us be of the maximum service 
to you by. keeping the system as uni- 
form as pc'ssible. 


CUNA SUPPLY 
COOPERATIVE 
Madison Wisconsin 


AND REMEMBER—WAR BONDS 








When Cdward Youts died 


his wife and two children were not called upon to pay his credit 


union loan. 


Mr. Youts was a member of the Studebaker Employees Federal 
Credit Union, South Bend, Indiana. He borrowed to pay off 
old bills and buy a stove. Shortly thereafter he fell ill. There 
were two operations. On February 18, 1942, he died, and there 


were medical, hospital and funeral expenses to be paid. 


But his credit union loan was not charged against the estate. 
The note was marked Paid in Full, thanks to CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society. Mrs. Youts has given us permission to use 


this picture of her and the children. 


The Studebaker credit union (Thomas Kirk, treasurer) insures 
all its members’ loans against death and permanent disability 
through CUNA Mutual. Are you providing your members with 


this essential protection? 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 
Madison Wisconsin 
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TO 10 PERCENT OF INCOME! 














HE CREDIT UNION way 


Save Systematically <./d Solve Credit Problems 
_ Through the Credit Union 





